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PREFACK. 


If  one  80  insignificant  may  so  far  presume 
as  to  lay  claim  to  kinship  in  the  poetical  with 
one  so  illustrious,  I  might  truly  say  with  Mra. 
Browning,  "  That  had  this  Art  of  verse-making 
been  a  less  earneflt  object  with  me,  it  must 
have  fallen  from  exhausted  hands  before  this 
day."  As  it  is,  I  send  it  forth,  conscious,  none 
more  so,  of  its  feebleness  and  incapacity  to 
express  what  in  it  I  have  striven  to  express, 
something  of  the  grand  and  sublime  in  Nature, 
as  well  as  those  indefinable  aspirations  and 
ideals  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  "  that  deep, 
dark,  unknowable  'something'  which  wo  call 
the  '  Soul.'  " 

Clara  Webbbr. 


1  (Hi()44.'^ 


TO  HOPE  AND  THE  NEW  YEAR. 


The  Old  Year  is  swirUy  dying, 

The  New  Year  will  soon  be  born  ; 
Many  paths  have  been  strewn  with  roses, 

And  many  with  briar  and  thorn — 
Yet  all  feel  regret  at  the  parting 

And  long  for  the  vanished  again — 
For  days  that  have  dawned  with  the  sunlight, 

Tho'  crowned  with  the  mist  and  the  rain. 

With  flourish  of  timbrel  and  trumpet 

We  usher  the  New  Year  in  ; 
It's  untrodden  path  all  before  us. 

It's  race-course  of  pleasure  and  sin — 
And  with  it  new  hopes  arise  in  the  heart. 

They  bloom  in  a  moment  of  time  ; 
The  last  sad  note  of  the  Old  Year  gone 

Is  the  birth  of  a  New  Year's  chime. 

Fate  brings  its  measure  of  sorrow, 
However  guarded  the  life  ; 
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Oft  the  most  undone  in  the  final 

Proved  the  strongest  in  the  strife  ; 
And  when  in  the  din  and  the  turmoil 

Pale  Patience  swoons  under  the  spell, 
Closing  eyes  that  have  long  grown  aweary 

With  watching  air-castles  dispel, 
Then  Hope  on  her  eagle  pinions," 

Plumed  for  celestial  flight, 
Bears  upward  the  footsteps  that  falter, 

And  strengthens  the  heart  for  the  fight  ; 
Till  once  more  the  bruised  tendrils 

Lay  hold  on  to  life  again  : 
The  clouds  so  sullen  and  dark  before, 

Now  smile  thro'  the  mist  and  the  rain. 

Hovering  over  the  abyss, 

Where  gloom  and  misery  lie, 
Hope  points  to  a  land  of  Promise, 

A  Canaan  where  rest  is  nigh — 
And  ever  with  patient  courage, 

Cheers  onward  the  weary  soul 
Grown  faint  with  the  heat  of  the  journey 

That  leads  to  the  distant  goal. 
So,  Old  Year,  altho'  we  may  mourn  thee. 

We  would  not  thy  days  of  pain. 
And  give  a  right  royal  welcome 

To  Hope  and  the  New  Year  again. 


A  STORM  FANTASIA." 


Omniscient  Word,  flame  written  in  the  clouds  : 
Too  great,  too  grand,  incomprehensible  ! 
Lond  thunders  roar;  earth  trembles  at  the  sound 
Majestic — Heaven's  noble  anthem  peeling 
Thro'  the  presence  hall  of  Deitj'. 
Immensity!  Thy  dark  and  brooding  frown, 
The  light  of  day  doth  steal,  and  Nature  clothe 
The  sombre  hue  foreboding  deep  unrest 
And  gloom.    The  timid  of  the  earth 
Recoil  from  thee. 

Those  mighty  gales  whose  whispers  reach 
The  farthest  shore,  are  voices  of  a  power  infinite. 
Ocean  unto  ocean  roars  at  one  command. 
And  lakes  and  streams  their  wonted  calm  trans- 
fer 
To  wild-eyed  fury. 

Tumult  of  the  spheres  ! 
Rude  elements  wage  internecine  war, 
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And  low  uyou  Creation's  brow,  brooJ  bLuJows 
Deep  and  long. 

Sport  of  Nature's  tragedy  of  moods  and  time  ! 
Subject  of  powers  combined  of  earth  and  sky  I 
A  stately  oak,  erstwhile  Monarch   of   a  wide 

demesne, 
Disrobed  of  all  insignia,  now  lowlier  lies 
Than  any  creeping  flower. 
The  little  garden  front  where  God  and   Nature 

met 
Bnt  yesterday  !     Where  now  ? 

Where  now    the   fragrant   wealth   of   perfume 

that  did  greet 
Us  yestermorn  ?    The  flowers  that  flirting  with 

the  sun 
And  dew,  the  tempest  laughed  to  scorn  ; 
Cold  desolation  conqueror  lies 
Where  bloomed  in  all  its  elory.  Paradise. 
Order  profound  of  Essence  uncreate  I 
That  out  of  waste  new  tissue  is  built  up 
To  people  space  with  worlds  yet  undecayed. 
With  highest  Art  man  needs  must  stand  aside 
And  view  the  glorious  pageantry  of  skill. 
Inimitable,  with  lowly  reverent  fear  ; 
Exulting  hear,  deep  rallantando  tones 
Grow  dim  in  space  beyond. 

But  'mid  the  song  majestic,  tremble  chords, 
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Than  which  no  sweeter  life  can  know — 
The  trembling  chords  of  love. 
And  showers,  like  sorrow's  tears,  the  barren  earth 
Refresh,  and  speak  a  tender  care. 

Monarch,  Might  and  Father  thus  appears 

The  Love  Divine,  and  with  the  Father's  image 

Blends  the  majesty  of  God. 


.^i.>^. 


THE  SEA." 


0  Sea  !  thou  wide  majestic  se^i  ! 
In  contemplation  born  of  thee, 

Deep  thoughts  within  me  rise 

1  gx/,e  enraptured  on  thy  waves. 
Yet  mourn  the  sad,  uatimelj'-  graves 

That  'neath  thy  waters  lie. 
Thou  art  too  vast,  0  mighty  Main  ; 
How  much  of  pleasure,  much  of  pain, 

Alike  are  found  in  thee. 
Wave  after  wave,  with  sullen  roar. 
In  grand  succession  sweeps  the  shore 

From  age  to  age,  0  Sea  I 
When  gentle  zephyrs  fan  thy  breast, 
Thy  curling  wavelets,  silver  crest. 

Roll  in  in  sportive  play, 
Caressing  with  a  dainty  hand 
The  pebbled  shore  and  glist'ning  sand 

Within  the  sun-lit  bay; 
But  when  fierce  winds  and  tumults  rude 
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In  angry  altercation  brood, 

Then  grandeur  fits  the  hour. 
The  sceptre  of  thj  majesty 
Then  seals  and  crowns  thee,  Royal  Sea, 

"With  dread  and  mighty  power. 
Thy  waves,  like  torrents  in  their  course, 
Swee]">  on  with  unrelenting  force 

Towards  the  rock-bound  shore. 
Yon  jaunty  ship  with  flying  sails, 
Made  taut  and  strong  for  mighty  gales, 

Hath  sailed  thee  o'er  and  o'er  ; 
And  yet  this  once  (call  you  it  Fate  ?) 
The  helm  turned — but  oh  !  too  late. 

To  stay  her  flying  course 
Amid  thy  devastating  waves, 
Beneath  the  which,  unnumbered  graves 

Are  sunken  by  their  force. 
Beneath  thy  rolling,  restless  deep. 
How  many  loved  ones  rest  and  sleep  ! 

The  calm,  sweet  sleep  of  peace. 
The  eyes  of  love  that  vainly  wait 
The  footsteps  at  yon  wicket  ga*e. 

Grow  dim,  yet  never  cease 
To  watch  with  hopes  that  dimly  burn. 
And  wait  for  tides  that  never  turn, 

Forever  lost  in  thee. 
At  length  the  oil  of  faith  is  spent  ; 
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The  patient  heart  bj^  sorrow  spent, 

Bows  to  the  stern  decree. 
Her  boy,  alike  her  joy  and  pride, 
Hath  perished  in  the  morning  tide 

Of  youth's  elysian  day, 
Wherein  Death's  sharp,  relentless  knife 
Hath  reaped  the  flower  and  fruit  of  life 

Yet  early.     Far  away 
Thy  waves  are  chanting  dirges  low  ; 
In  sighing  reqiiiemp,  to  and  fro. 

Thy  restless  waters  roll 
Around  that  still  and  lifeless  form, 
On  which  the  dread  power  of  thy  storm 

Hath  poured  from  fury's  bowl. 
Thou  art  a  cruel  monster,  Sea, 
A  huge  unfathomed  mystery 

To  wondering  mortal  eyes  : 
A  cradle  is  thy  boundless  deep 
That  rocks  a  floating  earth  to  sleep — 

And  mirror  of  tlie  skies. 
Far  out  upon  the  rocky  pier 
Thy  rolling  waters  greet  me  here 

In  showers  of  silver  spniy. 
An  awful  adoration  fires 
And  flils  my  soul  with  vague  desires. 

Beneath  thy  potent  sway. 
I  stretch  out  longing  arms  to  thee, 
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I  would  unveil  the  mystery 

Enshrouded  in  thy  waves. 
Thy  motion  in  repose  hath  charms 
That  sooth  the  soul  to  choral  psalms, 

Chanted  in  Nature's  caves, 
Wherein  the  voice  of  that  vast  choir 
Ascends  on  wings  of  pure  desire, 

Infinity  to  praise  ; 
Where  no  discordant  note  doth  jar 
And  man's  inventions  never  mar. 

His  footstep  never  strays. 
But  awful  are  thy  storm-tossed  tones, 
Thy  heaving  waters  utter  groans 

Terrific.    In  their  force, 
Each  wave  sweeps  on  the  rock-bound  shore  ; 
With  fiercer  onslaught  than  before. 

Dashes  upon  its  course. 
As  tho'  by  fury's  stinging  lash. 
It  comes,  a  loud  tumultuous  crash. 

Crested  with  angry  foam. 
Its  silver  spray  leaps  mountain  high, 
As  tho'  it  fain  would  reach  the  sky 

And  find  a  peaceful  home. 
Alas  1  like  snul  of  mortal  man, 
Yearning  that  dizzy  height  to  span, 

It  backward  falls  to  thee. 
Man's  noblest  aspiration  lives 
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But  in   the  breath  his  maker  gives, 

Who  gives  thj' bounds,  0  Sea. 
Thus,  tho'  th}'  waters  lash  the  shore 
In  thunder-tones  of  Jove,  no  more 

Can'st  thou  thy  boundary  pass, 
Than  can  the  soul  of  mortal  rise 
Into  Celestial  Paradise 

And  viev/  its  home  at  last  ; 
Except  the  hand  of  Love  Divine 
Unlock  the  temple's  inner  shrine, 

Stir  np  the  vital  flame. 
The  power  that  moves  thy  restless  waves 
On  coral  strands,  in  secret  caves. 

Moves  thee  and  me  the  same. 
Oftimes  thy  sobbing  echoes  rise 
In  mournful  tones,  in  plaintive  sighs, 

As  tho'  the  souls  of  men 
Entombed  'neath  thy  unfathomed  deep 
In  sad,  despairing  chorus  weep — 

Beyond  man's  power  with  pen 
Its  lonely  pathos  to  describe. 
The  grief  that  surges  on  thy  tide 

Finds  echo  in  my  heart. 
Alone  with  thee,  no  hidden  mask 
Hides  from  tir'd  eyes  the  bitter  task 

Calm  duty  doth  impart. 
Cold  as  thj-  waves  on  arctic  sliore. 
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Implacable,  stern,  rigid  law, 

Its  voice  stentorian  rings 
In  dull  monotony  of  chime, 
Along  the  corridors  of  Time  ; 

While  pleasure  closely  clings 
Unto  its  sombre  garments,  torn 
By  bitter  conflict,  sadly  worn 

Upon  Life's  bleak  highway, 
Where  tempests  strong  that  soul  assail 
Whose  path  lies  in  the  storm  and  gale, 

Beneath  the  iron  sway 
Of  stern  necessity's  hard  law — 
A  monster,  with  a  hungered  jaw. 

And  never  satisfied. 
Such  thoughts,  and  more,  arise  in  me, 
Communion  I  enjoy  with  thee 

Upon  Life's  problem  wide  ; 
And  still  am  mystified  the  more 
Thy  magnitude  I  ponder  o'er — 

Thou  vast,  unending  maze. 
Whose  meshes  twine  around  our  souls 
As  each  successive  aeon  rolls 

Its  lottery-wheels  of  days. 
I  love  thee  in  thy  storm-tossed  hour, 
Creation's  master-piece  of  power 

And  majesty  combined. 
And  still,  when  winds  JEolian  blow. 
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And  silver-crested  wavelets  flow, 

I  love  thee  ;  yet  1  find 
That  pain  and  pleasure  dwell  in  thee, 
Incomprehensible  mystery, 

Work  of  a  boundless  might. 
And  when  Life's  fitful  fever  ends, 
My  soul  immortal  swiPfly  blends 

Its  longing  upward  flight. 
I  would  repose  upon  thy  shore. 
Lulled  by  thy  billows'  rythmic  roar, 

On  to  the  end  of  Time. 
Till  graves  shall  yield  their  million  dead, 
Thy  voice  shall  murmur  overhead. 

That  I  may  hear  its  chime. 


rogp:r  and  daisy. 


Two  children  played  by  the  rippling  sea, 
And  the  wind  blew  merrily  on  the  lea, 
Kissing  the  curls  on  their  foreheads  prest, 
And  stirring  the  lace  at  the  maiden's  breast. 

They  built  their  castles  in  happy  glee, 
And  peopled  them  all  with  their  "you  and  me  ;" 
"  For  Roger,  dear  Roger,  would  sail  the  sea 
And  Daisy  darling,  his  bride  would  be." 

Two  lovers  walked  by  the  restless  sea, 
And  the  wind  blew  gently  on  the  lea  ; 
Each  heart  throbbed  then  with  a  sweet  unrest 
And  the  Silence  Golden  upon  them  pressed. 

Thought  tlew  back  to  the  dear  old  days — 

To  dreams  of  youth  and  the  old,  old  ways  ; 

He  laid  his  lips  to  the  sweet  of  hers. 

No  sound  there  fell  but  the  wave  that  stirs 

On  the  broken  shore  incessantly. 

How  much  thou  might'st  if  thoucould'st,  0  Sl\i, 
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Unfold  of  the  tales  that  are  told  to  thee — 
Of  vows  exchanged,  and  of  promise  given 
That  naa.ifht  should  sunder  it  under  heaven. 

A  woman  paced  by  a  lonely  sea, 
And  the  "wind  blew  fieicely  on  the  lea, 
But  fiercer  than  all  within  her  breast 
There  waged  a  strife  and  a  wild  unrest. 

She  spoke  to  the  winds  and  the  dear  oM  sea. 
And  they  nestled  about  her  lovingly — 
They  wooed  her  with  promise  of  r^st  and  peace 
From  the  pain  of  Love — "Would  it  ever  cease?" 

She  had  watched  the  light  in  his  eyes  grow  dim, 
And  trembled  for  too  much  loving  him — 
For  Rogei-  had  sailed  the  wide-svorld  o'er, 
And  love  was  a  plaything,  and  no  more. 

She  stretched  her  arms  to  the  kindly  breeze 
An  d  the  sea-weed  clung  to  her  trembling  knees  : 
At  morn  when  the  sun  rose  bright  above. 
She  slept  that  sleep  which  is  "  rest  from  Love." 


'•  SPRING  AND  ITS  MESSENGERS. 


Harbini.'er  of  Beaut}',  thou 
Messenger  iii  green  I 
Lightly  fall  thy  fairy  feet 
Dancing  o'er  the  scene  ; 
Thy  fairy  presence  laughing 
Scorns  and  mocks  at  woe  ; 
With  thy  magic  wand,  Ijid'st  thou 
Hoar}'  winter  go. 

The  genial  voice  of  Springtime 
Bids  mountain  streamlets  flow 
And  leap  with  joyous  madness, 
Thro'  sunny  vales  below. 
O'er  gorges  wide  and  grottoes 
Sparkling  cascades  fall  ; 
And  I,  who  love  such  pictures,-^ 
Pleasant  scenes  recall. 

Lambs  and  wee-kineskip  about 
Like  children  at  their  play, 
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Across  the  open  meadows, 
Along  the  fiower-strewn  way, 
Where  butter-cups  and  daisies 
And  blue  bells  open  wide  ; 
Laughing  eyes  to  gi-eet  thee.  Spring, 
Thou  bonny  blushing  bride  I 

The  golden  stamened  lily 
With  garments  pure  as  snow. 
And  countless  others  of  its  kind, 
Crimson  and  purple  too. 
All  breathing  subtle  fragrance, 
By  zephyr  breezes  fann'd, 
Smile  thee  a  sunnj-  greeting 
And  welcome  to  our  land. 

The  Queenly  rose  of  every  hue. 
With  stately  pomp  and  pride, 
Rears  her  majestic  head  aloft 
AH  others  to  deride 
Of  lesser  grace,  whose  statnro  small 
Them  less  observance  gains. 
Than  that  same  regal  sovereignty 
The  blushing  rose  attains. 

The  ]>urple-hued  wisteria  ! 
Words  fail  to  e'er  describe. 
Where  beauty  like  to  thine  doth  dwell 
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In  all  the  earth  beside, 

Could  Dante's  Dream  oE  Paradise 

Reveal  to  us  more  rare 

A  flower  of  richer  bloom  in  those 

That  deck  those  mansions  fair  ? 

0  purple-hned  Wisteria  ! 
A  smile  of  God  thou  art  ! 
A  breath  of  fairy  regions 
Wafts  from  thee.     Apart 
Man  listless  stands,  with  senses 
Enraptured  by  the  glare 
Of  worldly  things,  nor  heeds  not 
That  Presence  far  more  fair 
Of  which  thou'rt  but  the  symbol, 
A  mirror  where  we  find 
Reflected  on  the  face  of  it 
"  Eternal  Beauty's  mind." 

These  all,  and  more,  as  numberless 

As  sands  upon  the  shore, 

Hold  carnival  to  welcome  Spring 

From  the  unbounded  store 

Of  Nature's  grace,  that  open  well, 

From  which  unbidden  springs 

Fountains  of  living  water 

From  the  hidden  Source  of  things. 


"THE   SOUL." 


What  is  that  deep  dark  Something  we  call  Soul? 

We  feel  its  seething  waters  surge  and  roll 

Upon  the  shores  of  life  incessantly, 

Like  some  great  moaning,  restless,  inward  sea 

Chafing  its  bounds.     We  pause  amid  the  din 

Of  striving  worlds,  to  heed  a  voice  within — 

A  voice  that  hath  no  language  but  the  crj' 

Of  human  souls,  in  joy  or  agony. 

A  Something    there   dwells  with  us   on  thro' 

Time— 
A  presence  that   seems   native    to   some   other 

clime — 
A  stranger  here — and  seeking  lands  fairer  than 

this  to  view, 
And  by  strange  necromancer's  art,  drawing  us 

too. 
Form  it  hath  none,  and  yet  we  strain  to  see 
The  lines  that  limit,  yet  'tis  limitless  we  see. 
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Behind  the  veil  that   intervenes   between   the 

"Here  and  There" 
We  seek  and  seek,  we  know  not  what,  and  find 

"  a  world  of  care." 
We  view  the  distant  landscape  and  the  plain, 
And  scan  the  might  of  Nature  o'er  in  vain 
To  catch,  mayhap,  a  elimpse  of  it  in  pictured 

sun-set  skies, 
And  the   maiden  reads  its  message   in   every 

lover's  eyes. 
And  every  man  that  hath  not  love,  hath  it   no 

power  to  know. 
For  Love's  the  soul  and   centre   of  knowledge 

here  below ; 
By  Love  alone  we  learn   to  read  the   lines  on 

Nature's  plan. 
By  Love  discern  that  other  self — the  Godhead 

in  the  man. 


«  THE  LIFE. 


How  can  the  fountain  bubble  forth 

Its  sparkling  silver  spray, 

When  water,  the  life-giving  charm, 

Hath  gushed  itself  away  ? 

How  can  the  brook  that  gaily  sings 

In  songs  of  divers  tones. 

Flow  thro'  the  meadows  green  and  gay, 

And  prattle  o'er  the  stones, 

If  that  same  fountain-head  be  dry, 

And  water  there  be  none, 

How  soon  its  blithe  tones  silent  are, 

How  soon  its  race  is  run  ! 

How  can  the  heart  bereft  of  love, 

Give  of  its  emptiness 

The  fulness  of  the  depths  of  joy, 

E'en  one,  a  kind  caress  ? 

How  can  a  heart  that  lives  alone 

Bereft  of  all  that's  dear. 

Gush  with  the  fulness  of  a  heart 
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Holding  ricli  treasures  near, 

Yet  witli  a  light  and  thoughtless  care, 

As  tho'  with  plenty's  hand 

The  Fates  would  ever  deal  them  out 

At  its  supreme  command. 

The  lonely  heart  hath  learned  to  hide 

With  uncomplaining  eye 

Its  aching  pain  beneath  a  smile 

When  tears  are  often  nigh — 

Tears  that  scorch  and  inward  burn, 

And  yet  that  take  no  part 

In  outward  show.      0  God,  to  such 

Some  larger  grace  impart — 

Some  meed  of  deeper  restfulness 

Upon  that  far-oflE  shore, 

When  weary  longing  ej^es  unclose 

Where  Life's  "  unrest "  is  o'er. 


"REST." 


I  entered  by  the  hall- way 

A  gilded  castle  rare  ; 

I  heard  the  hum  of  voices 

And  glad  rejoicings  there  ; 

I  scanned  the  many  faces 

Of  that  gay  whirling  throng, 

Yet  found  it  not  "  My  Angel  Rest:" 

And  further  went  along. 

I  came  unto  a  cottage 

That  nestled  in  a  dell  : 

I  peeped  inside  the  open  door, 

Perchance  it  here  did  dwell. 

The  wind  bore  on  its  scented  breath 

The  kiss  of  many  flowers  : 

That  vine-clad  porch  recalled  to  me 

Youth's  sweet  elysian  hours. 

A  solemn  stilness  reigned  therein — 
No  whisper  could  1  hear  ; 
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My  footsteps  fell  like  leaden  weights, 

So  bushed  u-asall  in  there. 

Just  then  upon  the  silent  air 

Methought  I  heard  a  moan — • 

And  then  a  stifled  soh  anon 

That  ended  in  a  groan. 

I  stole  up  to  the  bed-side 

And  saw  the  watcher's  face  ; 

Unheeded,  I,  too,  gazed  upon 

The  swiftly  running  race 

Twixt  Life  and  Death,  and  then  away 

Me  turned  with  aching  breast, 

For  in  that  fever-stricken  room 

Dwelt  not  ray  "  Angel  Rest." 

Next  came  I  <-o  a  shepherd's  hut 

Among  the  forest  trees, 

Where  Nature,  decked  in  splendour,  met 

The  kisses  of  the  breeze. 

Singing  its  happy  love-song 

In  sweet  teolian  strain. 

While  earth  around  held  carnival 

To  welcome  Spring  again. 

With  patient  care  the  shepherd  watched 

His  flock  all  prone  to  stray. 

From  morning's  dawn  till  oven  calm 

And  piped  his  simple  lay: 


.'j2  flotsam  and  jetsam, 

But  evening  shadows  brought  a  gloom  ' 
That  on  his  forehead  pressed  ; 
Here  too,  in  vain.  I  peered  to  find 
What  my  soul  longed  for — "Rest." 

I  came  unto  a  lonely  hill 

\Vhere  shadows  ling'ring  strayed  ; 

Among  some  half-forgotten  tombs 

There  knelt  a  little  maid. 

The  form  was  one  in  youth's  glad  prime  ; 

The  face  1  'twas  wondrous  fair  ; 

But  Life  had  told,  ah — what  a  tale  ! 

To  trace  such  sorrow  there. 

They  said  it  was  her  mother's  grave, 

And  so,  to  ease  the  pain 

That  life  had  brought,  she  knelt  just  there: 

0  prayers  that  rise  in  vain  ! 

1  watched  a  man  and  maiden  fair  ; 

The  light  that  lit  his  eyes, 

And  answering  echoes  drew  from  hers, 

Deceived  me  not  likewise. 

I  saw  the  touch  of  lover's  lips, 

And  knew  that  deep  unrest 

Lay  hidden  in  the  sweetest  cup 

To  mortal  lips  e'er  pressed. 
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I  watched  by  youth's  untroubled  couch, 
By  childhood's  peaceful  cot : 
But  Rest  is  only  born  of  strife 
And  so  I  found  it  not. 

I  glanced  upon  the  battlefield, 

The  dead  lay  all  around  ; 

The  carnage  of  the  day  was  o'er, 

And  silence,  deep,  profound. 

Wrapped  earth  and  sky  in  close  embrace. 

But  silence  is  not  Rest, 

For  where  no  life  is,  no  rest  is — 

And  life  itself  at  best 

Is  but  the  tear  and  travail, 

With  little  joys  thrown  in 

To  lend  the  soul  new  courage 

Amid  the  strife  and  din. 


(By  Galilee  and  Syrian  seas 
^Twas  said,  one  Life  expressed 
That  only  by  the  Cross,  the  soul 
Would  find  its  long  sought  Rest. 
Tivixt  man  and  man,  strife,  at  the  Sign 
Was  hidden  then  to  cease  ; 
Love  took  up  the  barb  of  Hate 
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And  pointed  it  with  Peace. 

And  all  men  were  called  brothers — • 

The  bond  as  well  as  free  ; 

A  price  was  set  on  human  life 

That  gave  men  liberty. 

Amid  the  daily  fret  and  care. 

The  turm,oil  and  unrest — 

The  siveetest  calm,  on  mortal  brow 

The  deepest  Itest  exp'ressed) . 


"TO  MY  DOG  BRUCE." 
(After  Mrs.  Browning's  "To  Flush  My  Dog.") 


Loving,  faithful  brown  dog  eyes, 
Soul-lit,  joyful  with  surprise 

That  a  human  love  thee  : 
Aching,  longing  to  reveal 
Thy  soul's  measure  in  the  feel 

Of  tender  hands,  and  human, 
Laid  upon  thy  curly  head  : 
Benediction  sought  and  said 

By  a  love  most  human. 
Human  nature  only  knows 
By  the  throbbing  and  the  throes, 

Of  a  note  beyond  it ; 
And  the  dog  knows  in  degree 
Of  its  soul's  intensity 

Striving  to  be  human. 
Dog  form  cannot  fetter  thee  ! 
Men  may  often  better  thee 
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In  all  else,  sir,  save  "  Loving." 
As  hiHniiu  love  may  touch  Divine, 
I  call  love  in  eyes  like  thine 

Every  inch  the  human  ; 
And  in  the  days  to  come,  maybe 
Human  Love  will  compass  thee 

In  form,  not  less  than  human  ! 


"THE  OLD  MILL."— A    REMINISCENCE. 


Merrily  turned  the  mill-wheel,  spinning  round 

and  round, 
With  its  noisy  splashing  and  its  busy  sound  ; 
Round  and  round  and   round   again  ;  how    oft 

I've  watched  the  foam, 
While  standing  on   the  time-worn    bridge,  at 

even,  hast'ning  home 
From  school,  and  childish  fancies  led  me  by 

its  side 
To  linger,  contemplating  the  mystery  of  tide 
That  caused  the  whirling  motion,  its  musical 

refrain. 
As  of   waters  gently  falling  upon  a  wearied 

brain. 

Methinks  the   mill-stream  and  my  life    were 

twin  tides  flowing  on. 
Each  in  its  time  appointed  sphere  to   ebb   and 

flow  anon. 
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Oftimes    beneath  the  well-worn     wheel,    the 

stream  flowed  swift  and  calm, 
Tlien  would  I  stand  and  gaze  entranced  beneath 

its  witching  charm  ; 
But  when  the  great  wood   structure   became   a 

whirling  mass, 
With  mingled  fear  and  pleasure  did    I  essay  to 

pass, 
Longing,  yet  daring  not  to  stand  and  watch  the 

seething  tide 
For   very  fear    'twould  di*aw   me   in.       Then 

would  the  miller  chide 
Me  playfully,  laugh  at  my  fears,  and  smiling 

turn  away, 
And  I  would  wander  homeward  to  wondering 

thoughts  a  prey. 
Was  life  the  tool  of  circumstance   as  this  old 

time-worn  mill, 
That  when    the    flowing  tide  came   in,   'twas 

silent,  calm  and  still. 
But  when  the  tide  was  at  its   full   and  'gan    to 

steal  away. 
Some    hidden   mechanism   stirred   the     huge 

wood  wheel  to  play  ? 

Just  then  to  me  Life  was  so  full  of  white  and 
iingry  foam  ; 
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My  heart  of  pain  and  bitterness,  was  cradle 
and  the  home. 

My  childhood's  sun  was  wrapped  in  gloom 
beneath  a  night  of  clouds, 

And  Pleasure  sang  a  mournful  dirge,  clad  in 
memorial  shrouds. 

Within  my  childish  heart  there  dwelt  resources 
undefined, 

Strong  capabilities  for  Love  which  circum- 
stance unkind 

Combined  to  wholly  frustrate,  and  Life's  river 
flowed  along 

No  murm'ring  rii)ple  in  its  tide,  no  merry  tune- 
ful song. 

I    loved  the   grand  in   Nature,  the  noble  and 

sublime  ! 
The  beauties  of  Creation  wooed  me  from  time 

to  time 
To  worship  at  their  altars  with  a  high  aspiring 

soul, 
While  daily  sipping  my   strong  draught  from 

Marah's  bitter  bowl. 
I  was  a  child  unto  myself — to  none  felt  I  akin  ; 
I  craved  a  sympathy  in  life,  but  that  joy   failed 

to  win ; 
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And  thus  it  was  I  interviewed   in  silence  this 

old  mill. 
Drawn  by  association's   bond   to  conjure  and 

instil 
A  sympathy,  from  something,  which  a  craving 

soul  requires 
When  Fortune's  wheel  and  Circumstance  wage 
war  with  its  desires. 


THE  WEDDING  OF  VIRTUE. 


I 


Once  iipon  a  time  there  went  forth  a 
great  white  soul  whose  name  was  Virtue. 
Calm  of  eye  and  mien  and  turning  neither  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left  she  kept  the  onward 
path.  Torn  and  blood-stained  garments  told  of 
conflict  by  the  way,  but  the  brave  eye  never 
wavered,  and  the  feet  that,  cut  and  bleeding, 
left  blood  marks  as  she  trod,  sought  not  the 
sylvan  shade  and  babbling  brook  wherein  to 
lave  their  weariness,  but  bravely  paced 
alone. 

For  many  years  thus  she  toiled — as  from  her 
very  constitution  in  a  world  of  sense,  she  was 
only  likely  so  to  do — till  one  day,  at  a  steep  de- 
file, to  which  desert  paths  and  lonely  mountain 
tops  had  brought  her,  and  o'er  which  but  one 
might  pass  alone,  there  met  her  a  great  and 
mighty  king  whose  name  was  Love.     Facing 
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thus,     each   foresaw    the    other's    plight    and 
neither  meant  to  yield  the  way. 

But  Virtue,  from  gazing  upon  the  royal  form 
of  Love,  felt  a  strange  misgiving,  a  weakness, 
a  fear,  the  first  that  she  had  ever  known. 
Looking  down,  she  beheld  her  garments,  that 
despite  th-;  toil  and  conflict  had  ever  kept  their 
native  hue,  all  crimson  now,  and  gold  and 
purple — the  rich  reflection  of  this  strange  and 
unknown  traveller.  For  the  first  time,  the 
calm,  steadfast  eye  wavered,  and  a  warm 
enervating  glow  began  to  burn  through  nerve 
and  brain,  robbing  her  of  all  power  and 
will  to  act.  A  languor  so  delicious,  the  like  of 
which  she  had  never  dreamed,  possessed  her, 
and  struggle  as  she  might  she  found  herself 
slowlj"  but  surely  being  drawn  to  the  arms  of 
Love.  But  as  in  a  dream  when  we  some- 
times seem  to  fall  and  wake  up  in  the  falling, 
BO  Virtue  with  all  the  eifort  of  her  soul,  woke 
herself  from  the  entrancing  dream,  and  facing 
the  mighty  foe,  once  more  set  foot  upon  the 
lonely  road,  yet  with  downward,  lingering, 
half-reluctant  droop  of  eye,  as  though  her 
whilom  dream  of  Heaven  had  been  rudely 
shattered  by  this  king  of  earth — so  wonderful 
the  charm  that  dwelt  with  him. 
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Behold  now,  Love  in  his  turn  amazed  1 
Around  and  about  him  there  shone  the  most 
wonderful  light  he  had  ever  seen ;  clear, 
bright  and  transparent,  it  resembled  a  beautiful 
veil,  that  hid,  while  it  enhanced  his  charms, and 
under  which  his  features  assumed  the  noblest 
of  proportions. 

Nearing  each  other  step  by  step,  desire  for 
conJQict  slowly  faded  from  them,  and  Love, 
who  had  entered  unceremoniously  all  cham- 
bers, and  unbarred  all  doors  and  locks,  respect- 
ing No  Man's  board,  became  aware  of  an 
altogether  unusual  constraint  in  the  presence 
of  this  lonely  maiden  upon  the  mountain  tops. 

Love  spake,  but  the  tones  were  strange  and 
unfamiliar.  Instead  of  desert  winds  scorching 
with  their  fervid  glow,  rich,  mellow  and  ripe 
tones  fell  from  his  lips,  smiting  the  ear  of  Vir- 
tue with  the  sweetest  of  all  sounds  she  had 
ever  heard  or  could  hear  again,  and  for  the 
sound  of  which,  all  the  struggle,  toil  and  loneli- 
ness of  her  journey,  she  would  have  waged 
over  and  over  again.  Another  step,  and  each 
felt  the  other's  breath  upon  their  cheek,  and  no 
room  to  pass. 

Thus  so  near  to  the  beautiful  shade  that  had 
so  bewitched  him,  and  had  drawn  without  his 
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knowledge  all  poison  from  the  cup  they  both 
would  drink  of,  Love  spoke  again,  and  gazing 
into  the  wistful  eyes,  down  deep  into  the  very 
soul,  unconsciously  obeying  an  instinct  un- 
fathomed  and  unfathoinal)le,  their  lips  met  • 
It  was  the  most  perfect  kiss  the  world  his  ever 
known.  All  that  was  unspeakable,  infinite  and 
holy,  dwelt  in  tlie  fragrance  of  it,  and  at  the 
touch  of  their  lips,  their  spirits  passed  into  one — 
for  a  second's  space  of  time  they  realised  the 
perfect  bliss  of  perfect  union — each  lost  and 
found  their  truest  selves — the  defile  was 
crossed,  the  rubicon  passed  over,  and  each  sped 
on  their  way.  But  never  more  as  they  had 
been.  No  longer  felt  Virtue  the  weariness,  for 
Love  became  her  shadow  and  dwelt  with  her, 
and  Love  that  had  so  strangely  woven  in  its  com- 
position ahnost  every  element  of  earthiness, 
had  by  that  kiss  become   IMMORTALISED. 


)'< 


DIDO   AND  AENEAS." 


(prologue) 

As  phantasies  that  flood  the  braiu 
Of  the  unconscious  dreamer,  hold 
By  visionary  power,  his  sense 
To  trace  the  purport  of  his  dream  : 
Yet  when  the  busy  bruin  awakes 
And  shakes  that  lethargy  from  off 
Which  round  it  crept  in  sleep, 
Small  power  hath  he  to  well  descry 
To  other  minds,  to  other's  eye 
What  he  alone  hath  felt  and  seen  : 
So  Love  hath  language  all  its  own. 
Silent,  yet  far  more  subtle  still 
For  that  peculiar  grace. 

'Tis  felt 
But  in  that  heart  wherein  a  guest 
It  is  its  own  good  pleasure  to  become 
Unasked,  unsought. 
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Its  presence  there 
Doth  lessons  teach  of  power  indwelling, 
All  undreamt  before. 
Its  voice  to  each  hath  varied  ring  ; 
The  cliords  <>f  its  intricate  mould 
Doth  scale  and  gamut  whole,  embrace 
Of  harmony  and  discord  rude  ; 
And  each  must  take  their  fill  of  each 
E'er  its  enlightening  power  reveal 
In  token,  which  it  hath  them  taught. 

Bido  :  And  dost  tliou  love  me  so,  ^Eneas  ? 

And  wilt  thou  ever  love  me  thus  ! 

For  though  a  Queen,  I  love  as  any  com- 
mon woman  might 

Not  esteeming  herself  too  lightly, 

But  ready  e'er  to  do  and  dare,  and  even 
die 

For  love  and  for  the  object  of  it: 

[  could  no  more  endure  thy  sweet  love's 
death 

Than  live  to  see  the  death  of  thee. 

JEnean  .-  By  these  ami's  strength   which  seldom 
vanquished  be, 
I  love  thee.  Dido,  and  the  honey  of   thy 
lips 
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Is  wine,  that  taken  once,  the  Gods  them- 
selves 

Could  ne'er  again  refuse,  and  therewith 

Mortals  such  as  I  must  drunken  be. 

Some  less  v\'arm  lover  might  have  sworn 
to  die 

For  thee — but  I  elect  warm  life  and 
thee — 

For  death  would  rob  me  of  my  fairest 
prize, 

That  very  sweetness  which  is  life  to 
taste 

And  death  not  to  enjoy  ! 

No  o'her  arms  shall  ever  crush  thee — so: 

No  other  lips  taste  of  that  wine — alas 

That  mortals  sip  in  measure,  but  the  Gods 

Drink  in — Ambrosia  ! 

Farewell,  Dido  I 

I  go  to  try  how  furbish ings  and  ornament 

of  Kings 
May  make  ^neas  King!     To    found  at 

Rome, 
A  dynasty   whose   sovereign   power   no 

end  shall  know. 
If  might  and  valour  and   the    dignity 

thereof 
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Are  mete   to  make  a   King.     Till  then, 

Heart's  rest, 
Tho'  Queen   thou  art,  all  right   and  title 

understood. 
Nor  qiiestioned,  we    subject  are   but  to 

the  other 
And  bend  to  none  but  Love. 


Bido  :  The  memory  of  a  passionate  kiss 

Is  all  of  Love's  sweet  joy  that  lives. 
The  wild  sweet  ecstacy  that  filled. 
That  thro'  my  throbbing  pulses  thrilled, 
Lives  not  again.     That  vision  bright 
Culled  from  the  dearest  treasures  of  the 

heart 
Which  morn  dispersed,  as  shadows  flee 
Before  the  sun's  bright  ray,  was  brief. 
'Twas  dream  so  brief,  'tv^ere  vain  to   tell 
How  much  real  ecstacy  did  dwell 
Within  the  tenets  of  its  fold ; — Ah  me  ! 
And  did  ^neas  say  we  subject  were 
Unto  the  other  ?     Let  me  think  on't  1 
Why  I,  a  Queen,  am  subject  to  a  knave, 
As  false  to  honour  as  to  me  I  A  Queen 
Uncrowned  in  the  Loving  !  Ye  Gods  !  Ye 

Gods  ! 
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That  this  thing  be  !     And  yet,  'tis  sweet 

to  muse 
Upon  that  gentle  time  when   hearts  first 

went  araaying. 


'Twas  born  in  scorching  Afric's  noon, 
And  'neath  its  tropic  sky,  tlie  blaze 
Of  bright  and  irrideecent  light 
Flashed  aB  a  rain-bowed  meteor 
Across  my  heart's  horizon 
With  its  matchless  vivid  glow. 
It  taught  my  heart  in  lessons  so — 
The  highest  joys  its  gifts  bestow 
For  one  brief  hour  was  mine. 
0  briefest  hour  !     0  joy  too  sweet  ! 
'Twas  sweeter  than  the  honey  dew 
Upon  the  petals  of  a  rose 
Just  newly  blown. 

'Twas  more  than  joy 
That  played  upon  the  high  strung  chords. 
And  drew  a  sweetness  from  the  soul 
Exceeding  mortal  uHcrance  : 
Combined  with  which,  such  pure  desire, 
Exalted,  glorified  and  rare. 
The  perfect  rapture  of  that  kiss 
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Which  craving  lips  had  lain  so  long 
And  silently,  upon  my  own 
For  very  joy,  'tis  gone  ! 
'Twas  just  that  moment  in  a  life, 
When  Life  itself,  Love,  Peace  and  Strife 
Were  mem'ries  but  of  mundane  things. 
When  eyes  in  language  mute  revealed 
What  lips  at  best  fail  to  portray 
The  aching  joy  that  comes  with  love. 
When  soul   communed  and  spoke  with 
soul 

By  virtue  of  that  sacred  bond, 
Each  found  the  other's   impress  on  the 
scroll 

Of  our  own  heart's  recess. 
Yet  in  mine  own  there  lurked  a  sense 
Of  indefinable  pain.     From  whence 
Its  subtle  sting  arose,  I  know  not. 
The  poet  mind  hath  somewhat  taught 
That  highest  joys  are  deeply  fraught 
And  blended  with  the  throes  of  pain, 
As  music  in  its  sweetest  sense 
Hath  intermingled  sadness. 
And  if  'twere  so,  then  such  felt  I  ; 
'Twas  happiness  that  fain  would  sigh 
At  what  it  knew  not     .... 
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And  said  I  not,  I  conld  as  little  live 

To   see  the  death   of  Love — and  yet   I 

breathe  ! 
The  pusillanimous  heart  doth  beat 
At  rending  of  the   chords.    Be   still,    0 

heart  I 
The  verdi;?ris  of  unrequited  love   shall 

greener  grow 
In    memory  than  in  thee.     I   said  but 

truly  ! 
Yet  a  little  time  to  muse  ! 


The  Death  of  Love  !     'twas  glory  gone 
From  earth,  that  never  could  return. 
The  jangling  chords  of  discord  swelled 
And  played  their  jarring  notes  upon 
The  tension  of  a  bursting  heart 
That  shivered  'neath  its  misery. 
Like  pent-up  storms  that  brood  anon 
In  smothered  tones,  beneath  stern  brows, 
And  suddenly  discharge  their  venomed 

force 
Of  forked  fire  and  sweeping  raia 
On  the  unsheltered  head, — thus  did 
The  waves  of  bitterness  sweep  in 
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And  scourge  the  inmost  temples 
Of  my  heart. 

'Twere  vain  to  murmur  "  stay  1" 
Could  I  recall  the  vanished  joy  ? 
The  glory  of  departed  days  had  ilown, 
And  in  the  speedy  flight 
Bore  on  its  wings  the  shining  geui 
That  for  so  brief  a  season  rained 
Such  dizzy  splendour  on  my  heart. 
Chill    fingers    clutched    the     quivering 

chords : 
And  harsh  strains  pierced   the   list'ning 

ear, 
For  what  ?      The  mystic   cadence   of  a 

voice 
Vibrating  in  my  inmost  heart 
"With  rich  resonant  melody  ; 
Instead  of  which  thro'  nerve  and  brain 
Its  mournful  death-bell  rang. 


'Twas  hard  to  dash  the  idol  down 
Which    Love   had   reared   with    tender 

pride 
Upon  the  altars  of  a  heart 
Ereto  a  desert  wilderness, 
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Wherein  the  centre  this  one  plant 
In  wild  luxuriance  grew — 
Enshrined  witliin  its  sanctuary 
The  holiest — 

"  A  pure  white  rose  !" 
As  petals  in  an  opening  flov.^er, 
Beneath  the  sun's  warm  rays 
Unfold  their  beauties  to  llie  eye, 
Emir,  their  tender  fragrance  to  the  wind 
In  wealth  of  rich  perfume, 
Such  to  my  heart  was  Love. 
Beneath  its  permeating  rays 
I  was  as  one  transformed, 
A  Being  New, 

And  in  the  swift  transition 
Lost  my  old  self 

Completely  in  the  New, 
I  gathered  joy    as   flowers  suck    in   the 

dew, 
And  by  its  subtle  sympathy,  1  drew 
The  sting  from  Sorrow. 


But  all  that  is  no  more  ; 
I  stand  and  view  the  Past  :  'tis  dead, 
And  nought  but  grinning  spectres  rise 
Of  joy  that  once  hath  been. 
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And  now,  my   Time-destroyer,  to   thy 

work, 
And  swell  the  Ocean  of  Eternity 
With  a   drop    ?.b    insignificant    in    the 

whole 
As  any  common  beggar  after  all. 
I  die,  for  that  which  kingdoms  could  not 

buy. 
And  all  my  wealth  retain  when  got, 
The  dearest  treasure — "  Love." 


»^ 


AUTUMN  AND  WINTER  SCENES. 


The  glory  of  the  setting  sun  like  a  halo 
threw  golden  shadows  o'er  moorland,  copse 
and  hill.  Above  its  glowing  disc  hung  fleecy 
crimson  clouds,  that  caught  the  radiance  from 
his  shining  rays,  and  paled  and  melted  into 
robes  of  gold. 

From  the  silent  mountain  tops  hung  heavy 
purple  mists,  veiling  their  robes  of  variegated 
green  with  mystic  splendour. 

A  tiny  streamlet  gurgled  through  the 
meadows  in  which  the  lowing  kine,  Narcissus 
like,  stood  gazing  at  their  own  bright  image 
under  them.  Nature  in  the  garb  of  woman 
chanting  evening  orisons  to  the  dying  day,  was 
decked  in  her  richest  coat  of  brown.  From 
her  shoulders  floated  in  classic  lines  a  rich 
purple  gauze  fringed  with  scarlet  poppies  and 
yellow  wheat. 
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A  heavy  girdle  encircled  her  waist,  from 
which  were  suspended  ripe  ears  of  golden  corn 
and  long-cared  barley.  The  aureole  of  nut- 
brown  hair  which  cruwnd  her  queenly  head 
and  floated  in  the  breeze,  caught  the  last  rays 
of  the  sinking  sun  scintillating  with  the  radi- 
ance of  burnished  gold.  Wreaths  of  criin3on 
poppies  and  purple  passion  flowers  were  inter- 
woven on  her  regal  brow,  and  in  one  hand  she 
held  clusters  of  luscious  amber  and  purple 
grapes.  As  she  stood  with  the  other  hand 
shading  her  eyes  which  reflected  every  hue 
and  scene,  she  gazed  back  on  the  pathway  of 
her  life  with  a  vague  regret  in  their  humid 
depths,  for  the  glowing  joys  of  summer,  and 
hence,  with  a  nameless  shrinking,  on  the  near 
hill-tops  of  the  future  which  summits  were 
even  now,  turning  white. 

For  many  days  I  watched  that  regal  form  on 
which  the  glories  of  a  radiant  pass  still  shone, 
though  in  mellowed  and  more  sombre  rays, 
until  one  day  I  discovered  in  her  stead  a  pale 
haggard  old  man  v;ith  white  hair  and  beard, 
floating  in  the  wind,  and  v.ho  drew  his  cloak 
closer  and  still  closer  about  him,  for  the  air 
was  cold  and  chill.  A  white  mantle  enshrouded 
the  earth,  and  the  voice  of  birds  was  still.     Far 
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in  the  distance  the  ereen  valley  of  his  child- 
hood lay.  The  glories  of  his  youth  and  the 
music  of  his  manhood's  dreams  floated  to  him 
from  a  dumb  unspeaking  Past.  The  harvest  of 
his  life,  though  it  had  yielded  goodly  fruit, 
had  still  left  an  odd  indefinable  something — a 
yearning — a  void  ;  there  had  been  too  much  of 
the  Sodom  taste  in  the  apple,  which  bitter 
flavour  yet  clung  to  his  withered  lips. 

At  the  feeble  pulsations  of  his  heart  he  won- 
dered ;  it  had  onco  been  so  strong  and  full  of 
passionate  desire,  so  full  of  vigorous  life  and 
energy,  but  now,  like  the  east  wind,  'twas  cold 
and  chill. 

I  watched  him  with  keen  attention,  and  one 
day  in  the  fair  dawn  of  a  new  birth  I  dis- 
covered this  gaunt  old  man,  too,  transformed  in 
the  springtime  of  another  and  newer  life,  and 
so  the  cycle  goes  on. 


S® 


REGRET." 


Spirits  of  the  bj'-gone  !  your  ghastly  ppectres 
I'ise 

From  the  lone  and  silent  distant  past ; 

How  your  faces  linger  'fore  our  yearning  eyes, 

Borne  upon  the  bleak  and  wintry  blast. 

Breath  of  fiery  whirl-winds  from  the  barren 
sand 

Of  the  desert's  fruitless-bearing  noil, 

Where  the  sun  of  mem'ry  lights  with  scorching 
hand 

Hearts  that  yearn  and  so:  i-ow  in  their  toil. 

Voices  of  the  night-hours,  still  upon  the 
breeze 

Gently  fann'd,  by  nature's  vespers  blown. 

Float  thy  whisp'ring  murmurs,  from  the  tune- 
less keys 

Of  the  dead  Past,  silent  and  alone. 

Nought  but  echoes  reach  us  from  that  buried 
shore 
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Of  houM  fraught  with  joy  and  pleasure  gone  ; 
Days  that  are  departed  that  we  crave  once  more 
From  thy  silent  ne'er  returning  bourne. 
After  hours  reveal  when  silent  and  alone, 
The  mind  by  mem'ry's  shadow  is  o'ercast, 
That  we  prize  no  joy  so  dearly  as  when    flown, 
And  launched  into  the  abyss  of  the  Past. 


Just  a  little  word  in  season  might  have  wrought 
Blessing  on  some  fallen  brother's  head  ; 
Just  a  hand  held  out,  or  just  an  earnest  thought, 
Yet  the  thought  and  word  remained  unsaid. 
And    the    kindly    hand    of   s.ympathy's    warm 

power 
That    might  have    won  a  lost  and    trembling 

soul, 
In  attitude  of  wavVing  hung  until  the  hour 
Passed  away  for  ever,  lost  beyond  control. 
Just  a  little  word  of  deej)  reproach  and  scorn. 
From  the  lips  by  passion's  tempest  tossed. 
Uttered  on  the  impulse,  of  strong  emotion  born. 
Waiting  not  to  count  the  di'eary  cost. 
Just  two   lives  that  stranded  lie  on    a   desert 

shore, 
Just  two  hands  that  ne'er  shall  clasp  again  ; 
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Just  two  lives  in  shadow  and   nought  else   on 

before 
But  memories  that  yield  them  fruitless  pain. 


It  were  better  that  oblivion  should  steep 

Our  senses  till  thej'  force  us  to  forget, 

That  we  should  live  to   waken  memories  that 

steep 
The  soul  in  ceaseless  yearnings  of  "Regret." 


LINES  TO  MY  DEAR  FRIEND  E.  S- 


(On  the  death  of  her  first-born  child,  aged  3  months.) 


A  little  life  there  came 
To  tell  my  heart 
Its  own  exceeding  tenderness, 
And  then  depart. 

0  Life,  0  Love, 
0  Mystery  Divine  I 
0  little  life  that  came  to  show 
Love's  "  Possible  "  on  earth  below,  [ 
Lead  higher. 

0  little  life  that's  flown 

Beyond  the  Ages  ; 
Dark  is  the  scroll  of  life 
And  all  the  pages. 
0  mystery  of  Love, 
Pain's  sharpest  sting  assuaging  ! 
Why  bore  I  thee  only  for  deat  h  ? 
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Why  flooded  %vith  ecstatic  breath 
Of  motherhood  divine  ? 

A  little  life  beyond  the  tears 

And  gloom, 
— The  shadow  of  a  sin-stained  earth 

And  tomb. 

0  land  unseen 
With  sky  serene  I 
0  little  life  that  came  to  me 
Out  of  the  dark  eternity 
And  backward  swung  too  soon  ; 
A  tired  singer,  out  of  tune 

Won)d  rest. 


"SOME  OF  LIFE'S  LESSONS." 


I  made  the  acquaintance  of  two  friends, 
Philosophy  and  Poetry,  and  decided  in  my  own 
mind  that  we  were  to  be  great  chums. 

"  As  I  was  a  dear  old  stupid  thing,"  they 
said, — altogether  unlearned  in  the  great  prob- 
lems of  life,  they  each  cir-sayeti  to  teach  me, 
and  not  lacking  in  appreciation,  if  somewhat 
dull,  I  thankfully  accepted  their  offer.  In 
considering  the  question  of  priority,  I  decided 
first  in  favour  of  Philosophy,  from  the  fact  that 
there  reposed  an  air  about  her  somewhat  more 
staid  and  reliable — forgive  me,  I'oetry — if 
haughty,  and  her  consistencies  seemed  to  an 
ignorant  old  wayfarer  like  myself  to  supply 
something  more  tangible  wherewith  con- 
sciousness might  lay  hold  upon.  As  the 
lessons  progressed  I  became  entranced.  My 
grave-eyed  perceptress  led  me,  little  by  little, 
step  by  step  through  the  labyrinthine  way,  and 
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at  each  turn,  fresh  visions  and  glories  opened 
themselves  to  my  admiring  ga/e,  wonder  only- 
filling  my  soul.  When  the  deep  tones  fell 
upon  mine  ear  "  I  am  the  way  of  all  true  life  ; 
there  is  no  other  way  but  by  me  "  I  exclaimed 
aloud  in  my  excitement,  grasping  the  wonderful 
fact  to  mind,  "  I  am  thy  slave,  Philosophy  ;  I 
will  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  leadest, 
for  thou,  and  thou  alone,  art  the  desire  of  my 
soul." 

The  calm  eyes  never  flinched  as  they  gazed 
into  mine,  and  I  fancy  I  detected  the  faintest 
suspicion  of  a  smile,  somewhat  ironical  too, 
lurking  about  the  corners  of  her  mouth — if 
such  august  majesty  could  so  far  condescend 
to  levity — as  if  incredulous  of  my  devotion. 

Perhaps  she  had  grown  wiser  than  I  by  ex- 
perience. 

But  my  enthusiasm  by  this  time  reaching 
white  heat,  the  litUe  incident  passed  out  of  my 
mind,  as  a  ripple  is  lost  in  the  wave  that  fol- 
lows it.  With  a  majestic  wave  of  her  wand> 
in  a  moment  of  time,  she  wafted  me  into  a 
vast  studio,  the  dimensions  of  which  overcame 
my  powers  of  vision,  and  lost  themselves  in 
the  distance  beyond. 
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Becoming  more  accustomed  to  my  surround- 
ings, I  cast  my  eyes  about  and  beheld  innumer- 
able shades  of  devotees  that  had  worshipped  at 
her  shrine  in  the  days  of  their  mortal  existence, 
and  they  were  Legion. 

With  the  occult  sciences,  1  Philosophy  had  also 
learned  worldly  wisdom,  and  did  not,  to  use  a 
common  phrase,  harp  incessantly  upon  one 
string. 

At  such  intervals  between  the  lessons,  I 
gazed  from  a  vast  window,  "  whose  dimension^ 
were  everywhere  and  circumference  nowhere," 
as  Emerson  has  it,  but  the  giddy  height  made 
me  tremble  and  reel.  I  was  such  a  long  dis- 
tance from  our  poor  old  earth,  with  its  sins, 
foibles  and  cares,  up  in  a  great  castle  to  which 
even  the  eagles  could  not  climb,  and  somehow, 
for  the  first  time,  I  felt — yes,  I  must  confess  it, 
philosopher  though  I  was — I  felt  a  wee  bit 
lonely.  I  thought  of  the  wife  with  all  the  cares 
of  maternity  hard  upon  her — of  the  children* 
their  clothing  and  the  fast  cooling  weather,  and 
many  more  such  unphilosophic  small  things 
that  just  then  crowded  in  upon  my  mind. 
Apropos,  Philosophy,  in  robes  of  purest  white 
that  hung  majestically  about  her  regal  form 
and  swept  with  flowing  grace  the   floor   white 
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as  alabaster,  stepped  to  a  throne  which  before 
I  had  not  perceived,  and  took  her  seat.  As  she 
did  so  there  was  a  perceptible  stir,  and  looking 
round  I  beheld  every  shade  bowed  in  the  low- 
liest reverence.  At  the  tones  of  her  voice  I 
t'elt  the  old  rapture  swell  within  nie,  and 
listened  with  bated  breath,  as  she  discoursed  in 
her  own  inimitable  way  upon  all  the  abstruse 
problems  and  vexed  questions  with  which  our 
poor  old  earth  has  been  vexed  and  worried 
since  Time  first  was. 

As  she  expounded  her  theory  of  existence 
■with  the  various  phenomena  and  influences 
incidental  to  it,  she  informed  me — and  just 
here  I  felt  a  pleasant  fluttering  in  my  breast — 
that  though  all  humanity  had  been  formeil 
out  of  clay,  yet  there  were  degrees  in  clay — 
some  porcelain  and  some  delf.  That  I  was  of  the 
latter  did  not  for  a  moment  enter  into  my 
thoughts,  nor  did  she  intend  that  it  should.  I 
felt  pleased  to  have  verification  of  a  thought 
that  had  slowly  been  taking  possession  of  me 
of  late,  that  somehow  or  other  I  had  been 
favoured  of  the  Gods — in  fact,  that  I  was  a  wee 
bit  above  the  common  herd  (hence  the  flutter- 
ing), at  which  Philosophy  smiled  a  pleased 
smile — I  was  not  mistaken  this   time.     In   my 
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nianBiou  up  among  the  stars,  [  felt  with 
Tennj'son's  Soul  in  the  "Palace  of  Art "  a 
species  of  cold  disdain  and  even  disgust,  for 
those  poor  and  less  favoured  mortals  whom  we 
had  lately  been  discussing.  Discoursing  so 
weetly  still,  that  my  soul  was  kept  in  rapture, 
I  suddenly  became  conscious  of  a  jar  within, 
as  though  some  rude  hand  were  clutching  at  the 
delicate  tendrils  of  the  heart,  striving  to  pluck 
them  out.  Did  I  hear  aright  ?  Was  all  love 
common  and  only  fit  for  such  as  bred  and 
peopled  the  earth  ?  Was  it  possible  that  my 
adored  perceptress  meant  that  to  be  a  pupil  in 
her  school,  was  to  give  up  that  "holy  some- 
thing "  which  Hypatia  stigmatised  as  "  such 
earthly  commonplaces  as  a  mother's  brute 
affection  for  her  child  ?"  Must  even  that  bo 
given  up  ?  The  sceptre  swayed  in  the  hand 
that  held  it,  in  unmistakable  token  of  assent, 
and  tliere  was  no  misunderstanding  the  man- 
date. 

A  sudden  fire  leapt  into  my  breast  and  start- 
ing up  I  cried,  "I  cannot,  will  not,  give  up 
Love."  "  Ask  nie  any  otJur  sacrifice — Life 
itself,  for  without  Love  life  itself  is  not  worth 
living — and  I  will  grant  it  thee,  but  I  cannot, 
beseechingly,  1  cannot  give  up  Love."     Where- 
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upon  I  felt  a  fierce  grip,  and  Philosophy  and  I 
wrestled  for  Love.  Oftimes  I  lay  upon  the 
floor  and  my  stern-eyed  inexorable  mistress, 
with  her  foot  upon  ray  chest,  had  almost  bound 
me,  hand  and  foot,  but  by  an  adroit  move  I 
gained  ground  again,  only  to  again  be  over- 
come, until  physical  exhaustion  set  in,  and  I 
began  to  fear  my  antagonist  would  win  the 
day.  At  the  thought,  I  gathered  my  whole 
remaining  strength  in  one  final  struggle,  and 
joy  !  I  beheld  fade  slowly  from  before  me,  the 
wraith  of  all  that  had  been  so  completely 
"  Queen  of  all  my  soul  and  faculties,"  and  I 
still  had  Love. 

Perhaps  I  gained  by  the  struggle,  though  I 
was  told  afterwards  that  there  are  many 
"  Philosophers  "  and  that  my  teacher  had  been 
Neo-Platonism,  masquerading  in  the  garb  of 
Philosophy — yet  what  benefit  could  either  fact 
confer  on  me  with  my  whole  faith  pinned  lo 
belief  in  only  one  and  that  one's  identity  far 
removed — but  whether  or  not,  there  ever  re- 
mained an  acrid  flavour  in  the  taste  I  had 
acquired  for  Philosophy. 


After  the  untoward  attitude  that  Philosophy 
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(or  the  philosophy  I  had  stumbled  upon)  had 
assumed  in  my  experiences  of  her,  for  the  first 
time  in  a  hitherto  trustful  nature,  Doubt  be- 
gan to  creep  in,  and  I  felt  a  diffidence  amount- 
in<?  almost  ro  aversion  at  acceptance  of  anything 
but  that  which  my  eye  could  see,  or  that  which 
one  or  more  of  the  senses  could  vouch  for. 

I  was  a  long  time  thus — often  in  fitful  moods 
of  abstraction,  in  which,  with  my  bitter  self- 
communings,  I  quite  forgot  my  other  friend. 
Truth  to  tell,  I  felt  averse  to  any  more  such 
possible  experiences,  from  the  fact  that  my 
intellectual  capacities  were  not  of  the  brighest, 
and  that  I  had  pinned,  as  it  were,  my  whole 
life's  happiness  on  Love,  considering,  in  my 
plain  blunt  way,  that  the  compensation  was 
ample.  One  day  in  an  unusually  deep  fit  of 
abstraction,  when  tlie  world  and  all  its  pros- 
pects were  most  dark  and  foreboding,  I  felt  at 
first  rather  than  saw  a  Presence  near  me,  and 
turning,  I  discerned  my  forgotten  friend. 
Poetry.  She  had  come  to  me  very  timidly, 
fearful  of  creating  too  much  noise,  but  withal, 
there  dwelt  a  quiet  air  of  power  about  her,  and 
the  great  depth  of  suggestiveness  in  the  face 
was  inexpressible.  I  saw  at  once  she  was  very 
fair  to  look  upon,  and  every  shade   of  feeling, 
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grave  and  gay,  reflected  itself  upon  the  fea- 
tures, dai  ting  out  unexpectedly  here  and  there 
from  the  deep  purple  eyes  or  the  tender  mobile 
lips,  that  iad  all  the  lines  of  sadness  so 
wonderfully  woven  with  joy — so  wonderfully 
that  the  one  seemed  inextricably  interwoven 
with  the  other.  Fearful  still  from  my  unfor- 
gotten  experience,  I  shrank  away,  but  she 
leaned  forth  and  took  my  hand. 

At  the  touch,  the  strangest,  sweetest  intoxica- 
tion that  one  could  feel,  came  over  me  until 
aversion  became  inclination,  and  inclination 
lost  itself  entirelj'-  in  desire.  Under  this 
strange  influence,  unlike  her  predecessor,  she 
wafted  me  to  the  only  castle  in  which  she  said 
I  could  learn  my  lesson,  the  castle  of  the  world 
around  me.  Soon  there  arose  upon  the  entranced 
air,  sounds  as  of  a  silver  song — a  song  as  it 
were  in  unison,  the  chords  of  which  melted 
and  flowed  into  each  other  till  the  whole  earth 
became  to  me  a  land  of  song.  And  now,  you 
will  say.  What  did  Poetry  teach  you  ?  Well,  at 
some  time  bene?,  when  the  light  is  clearer  and 
we  no  longer  see  as  through  a  glass,  darkly,  I 
may  be  able  to  tell  you  more,  but  all  I  can  tell 
you  now  is  thiit  she  taught  me  to  read  the 
soul — to  reach  the  heights  and  depths  of  life — 
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to  stoop  and  find  in  man-ed  and  sodden  images, 
the  hand-prints  of  the  Divine — and  above  all, 
it  tanght  me  to  love  ;  it  wrote  its  image  in 
letters  of  fire  upon  the  altars  of  life,  and 
kindled  dead  ashes  into  living  glowing  fire. 
It  spoke  as  never  man  spake  before,  breathing 
its  subtle  message  to  my  soul,  and  I  knew  then 
that 

*'  Love's  the  Poet,  soul  aflame  ! 

Reason's  cold  as  Arctic  snov\'  ; 
Only  thro'  the  gates  of  Love 

We  to  fullest  knowledge  grow." 


THE  SONG  AND  THE  STAK. 
(For  Music.) 


There's  a  song  for  all  the  aees. 

Sung  for  me, 
To  a  stately  measured  music, 

Solemnly. 
Thro'  deep  silences  that  quiver — 
Golden  sunlight  on  the  river — 
I  can  hear  its  message  stealing, 
Life's  deep  inner  life  revealing  : 
Now  it  holds  me  so — and  holds  me, 
Its  deep  glory  now  enfolds  me 
Till  I  faint  with  its  rich  ecstacy — 

The  sweetness  of  the  song. 

There's  a  star  in  yonder  heavens 
Far  too  high 

To  reach  down  :  Earth's  so  low. 
You  and  I 

Will  have  grown  too  sad  and  weary 
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With  earth  noises  long  and  dreary. 
Thro'  deep  silences  that  quiver — 
— Length'ning  shade  on  shining  river — 
I  can  hear  its  death-note  ringing 
Thro'  the  shadow  round  ns  clinging, 
You  and  I. 

Love,  the  shadow  on  the  river, 
Will  grow  bright  in  the  "  Forever," 
And  the  song  that  you  are  singing. 
Will  grow  sweeter  in  the  ringing, 
When  the  thi-ead  of  life  is  wasted. 
And  the  bitter  herb  all  tasted — 

111  the  Life  that  is  to  be  I 


ir/^ 


ODE  TO  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


Australia's  Sous  !     Be  real  and  true 
To  Britain's  larger  hope  in  view — 

The  world's  emancipation. 
Let  Truth  and  Justice  be  thy  plea  ; 
Let  no  man  take  thy  liberty 

For  false  consideration, — 
Bat  let  not  sole  provincial  needs 
Obstruct  the  path  for  mightier  deeds — 

The  welfare  ot  the  nation. 
The  child  of  English  blood  and  name  .- 
Let  our  best  deeds  uphold  the  fame 

Of  England's  Queen  and  Nation.. 
Let  Britain's  better  parts  in  thee 
Be  crowned.     In  love  and  liberty, 

With  holy  emulation, 
Leaving  her  vices  far  behind, 
Stretch  out  the  flag  of  Truth  and  find 

A  world-wide  Federation. 


"A  SUMMER  DAY." 


Imagine,  if  you  can,  that  which  is  wholly 
beyond  the  power  of  pen  or  pencil  to  portray, 
and  which  can  best  and  only  be  described  as 
the  perfection  of  days  ;  no  Neapolitan  peasant 
ever  gazed  upon  a  brighter  :  Italy  for  the  nonce 
had  become  eclipsed. 

Nature,  seldom  niggardly,  in  wild  profusion, 
lent  her  best  and  brightest  to  adorn  the  scene. 
Soft  cerulean  skies  bent  above  an  atmosphere 
almost  tropical  in  its  stillness,  with  that  soft 
si  ivering  aspect  so  beautiful  and  yet  so  difiQcult 
to  desciibe. 

A  gentle  south  wind,  prolific  in  suggestions 
of  nodes  and  crannies  by  the  sea-shore,  with 
its  rich  music  of  waves  rising  and  falling  in 
rythmic  cadence,  played  its  ocean-laden  breath 
upon  all  around,  and  the  indefinable  charm  of 
the  day  lent  itself  to  everything. 

To   hearts,  already  tutored    in   the   subtlest 
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of  all  languages,  the  worship  of  the  Beautiful, 
one  can  imagine  how  divine  the  message 
breathed  by  such  a  day — divine,  in  the  sense 
of  that  sweet  earthly  madness  it  is  only  possible 
for  two  human  hearts  to  feel. 

Gazing  upon  it  all,  and  drinking  deeply  of 
its  sweet  intoxication,  what  wonder  that  the 
language  of  eyes  taking  colour  from  surround- 
ings, spoke  far  more  to  beating  hearts  than  lips 
just  then  dare  tell. 

Graham  Towers  and  Leo  Gordon  had  met 
but  half  a  dozen  times  previously.  He  was  a 
young  medical  student  in  his  30th  year,  and 
should  have  been  near  the  completion  of  his 
term,  but  for  want  of  a  proper  line  of  direction 
he  had,  in  common  with  many  of  his  class, 
spent  time  and  opportunities  alike  in  the 
trivialities  and  prodigalities  that  pay  no  in- 
terest on  the  capital  expen  led,  and  inevitably 
leave  but  unavailinir  regret  behind. 

Born  to  riches,  he  had  had  every  whim  gratified. 
The  idol  of  his  parents'  heart,  they  withheld 
nothing  from  him  it  was  his  desire  to  possess 
and  theirs  the  power  to  grant,  all  of  which 
have  comph  tely  spoiled  a  less  noble  nature 
inherently.  Richter  has  said  '•  Riches  fetter 
talent  more  than  poverty."     Many  an  intellec- 
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tual  fjiant  lies  buried  beneath  thrones  and 
golden  mountains,  and  the  simile  applies  to 
development  of  character. 

But  study  of  the  noble  science  of  medicine 
from  its  very  bed-rock  impelled  the  drift  of 
his  mind  into  deeper  channels. 

Misery  in  all  its  manifold  forms  thrust  in 
its  hydra  head  too  often  to  fail  to  impress  him, 
in  earlier  years,  often  with  sensations  amount- 
ing to  disgust,  and  thus  life  began  to  take  a 
sober  hue  as  years  went  on.  The  sub-stratum 
teas  being  laid. 

Little  of  this,  however,  appeared  upon  the 
surface.  To  the  many,  and  especially  by  his 
own  particular  chums,  he  was  unanimously 
dubbed  "a  white  man,"  more  perhaps  fiom  his 
generosity  amounting  almost  to  weakness,  than 
with  any  feeling  of  admiration  for  possible 
deeper  qualities.  To  them  he  was  a  devil-may- 
care,  happy-go-lucky  fellow,  who  conveniently 
forgot  any  slight  service  he  might  thus  be  en- 
abled to  render  them  in  the  waj'  of  finance, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  was  scrupulous  above 
board  in  the  discharge  of  what  he  considered 
even  the  smallest  debt  of  honour. 

With  women  he  was  no  less  a  favourite,  but 
they  expressed  their  predilection  too  openly  to 
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please  a  fastidiousness,  inconsistent,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  in  the  face  of  his  own  not  too  par- 
ticular conduct,  and  while  it  pleased  his  vanity 
somewhat  to  fancy  all  women  in  love  with 
him,  yet  he  felt  in  no  wise  particularly  drawn 
to  any  he  was  accustomed  to  meet. 

The  ready  note  of  praise  and  idle  compli- 
ment which  men  think  necessary  to  bestow  on 
all  women  alike,  were  never  far  from  his  lips, 
but  though  he  had  fondled  and  caressed  them 
times  out  of  number,  none  had  yet  heard  from 
him  those  deeply  solemn  words,  "  I  love  you," 
which  mean  all  that  is  immeasurable  in  joy 
to  a  good  woman,  and  so  much  to  the  man,  if 
lie  be  a  true  one,  who  utters  them. 

The  great  deeps  had  yet  to  be  broken  up  ! 


Leo  had  left  the  town  where  for  months  past 
she  had  grown  weary — utterly  weary  of  the 
ceaseless  struggle  and  the  mad  rush  and  tumble 
for  existence  in  whicli  a  nature,  refined  and 
artistic  in  the  highest  degree,  found  so  much 
that  Y»-as  discordant  and  against  the  grain. 

An  ardent  lover  of  nature  in  all  her  moods 
and    conditions,   she   had   sought    the    sylvan 
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scenery  of  this  beautiful  mountain  home  (to 
quiet  shattered  nerves)  and  afar  from  the  busy 
haunts  of  men  subdue,  if  possible,  some  of 
those  restless  yearnings  in  her  soul  for  which 
she  could  find  no  definite  expression. 

Few  would  have  thought  that  five  and 
twenty  summers  had  passed  over  her  head — 
there  was  such  a  dainty  girlishness  about  the 
slight  form  and  the  simple  white  dress  unre- 
lieved by  any  ornament  or  colour  save  its  own 
incomparable  sheen,  was  worn  with  the 
natural  grace  and  elegance  of  a  lady. 
"  Needing  no  Art  life  to  adorn 
But  so  unto  the  manner  born." 

Close  observation,  however,  would  discover 
fine  lines  about  the  patient  lips  that  may  or 
may  not  have  been  the  cipher  of  years,  but 
which  really  ap})eared  the  cipher  of  sorrow, 
and  the  sad  far-away  expression  in  the  eyes 
confirmed  the  suspicion.  The  deep  soul- 
hunger  expressed  in  their  purple  depths, 
making  them  often  grow  dark  aud  luminous, 
as  if  with  a  weight  of  unshed  tears,  gave  one  a 
queer  sort  of  aching  pain  to  look  at,  from  their 
mingled  expression  of  sorrow  and  pride.  Life 
had  been  the  sternest  of  all  stern  battles  for 
her,  and  the  grave  of  hopes  that  from  the  very 
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constitution  of  things   could    find  neither   ex- 
pression nor  satisfaction  in  the  world. 

Highly  strung  and  finely  organised  she  was 
extremely  sensitive  to  influences  that,  com- 
paratively speaking,  affect  but  few.  She  felt 
somehow  that  there  was  something  in  her 
nature  that  differentiated  her  from  those  about 
her — she  could  never  lose  herself  in  the  usual 
trivialities  and  conversations  of  society  life, 
yet  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  lay  the  blame 
at  any  door  but  her  own.  Consequently, 
loneliness  was  a  companion  with  whom  she 
was  on  the  most  intimate  terms  :  they  break- 
fasted, dined,  and  supped  together,  neither 
making  moan. 

In  her  earliest  days  her  outlook  upon  the 
world  had  not  been  with  the  ordinary  vision 
of  childJiood — there  was  something  deeper 
and  more  comprehensive  in  the  gaze.  She 
was  conscious  even  then  of  a  strange  sensation 
of  pain  in  times  of  deepest  joy — a  vague  un- 
rest— an  indefinable  something  that  Time  only 
increased,  and  which  has  no  compensation  this 
side  of  Eternity.  Besides  which,  as  the  years 
went  on,  the  soul-sickening  struggle  with 
genteel    i)Overty    continued    to  be    hers    and 
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there  is  no  pencil  that  writes  deeper  and  more 
ineffaceable  lines. 

At  her  first  meeting  with  Graham  Towers 
though  the  verdict  of  those  who  knew  more 
of  the  outward  facts  of  his  life,  was  not  highly 
favourable  to  him  (how  many  lives  have  been 
damned  through  current  report!)  yet  Leo 
fancied  she  discerned  something  deeper  in  him 
than  mere  surface  things,  but  held  her  peace, 
mistrusting  an  intuition  that  seldom  or  never 
erred. 

Graham  Towers,  as  he  walked  by  her  side 
through  the  sweet  county  lanes  in  the  early 
day,  little  dreamt  of  all  that  reposed  so  quietly 
and  gracefully  in  the  form  of  the  woman  be- 
side him.  Experience  had  left  no  scar  upon 
either  heart  or  life,  and  sympathy  and  the 
power  to  comprehend  life  at  its  fullest  and  beet 
can  only  be  born  out  of  personal  suffering. 

Leo  lived  life  and  felt  its  joys  and  sorrows 
from  the  soul  of  things,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  soul  manifested  itself  in  all  her 
actions.  Graham  had  lived  as  yet  ])urely  from 
the  senses,  and  it  is  nowhere  written  that  effect 
may  be  divorced  from  cause.  His  choice  of 
Leo  as  a  companion  for  the  day,  however, 
proved  that  he  had  not  become  indifferent   to 
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higher  things.  He  had  chosen  her  on  the  lines 
of  natural  selection,  as  it  were,  feeling  in- 
stinctively her  title  to  nobility  in  its  truest 
sense.  Jaded  as  his  appetite  had  become  he 
instantly  recognised  the  lineaments,  :ind  knew 
intuitively  that  she  possessed  those  qualities 
answering  to  the  highest  desires  of  his  soul 
hitherto  disregarded.  Hitherto,  passion  had 
ruled  him,  though  time  had  not  yet  ploughed 
her  furrows  deep  enough  to  bring  "  the  worm- 
wood and  the  gall,"  but  as  he  became  conscious 
of  so  much  in  Leo  that  had  missed  his  notice 
in  other  women,  an  utter  contempt  for  hia 
former  life  and  associations  took  possession  of 
him — a  sensation  to  which  he  had  been  wholly 
unaccustomed.  Conscious  only  of  the  highest 
admiration  for  the  woman  at  his  side,  he  yet 
essayed  no  idle  compliment — the  faculty  of 
saying  small  things  had  suddenly  deserted  him. 
The  experience  was  new  to  him  and  therefore 
had  its  charm. 

Unconsciously  to  herself,  Leo  was  playing 
upon  the  deepest  notes  of  his  being.  Throw- 
ing off  her  usual  reserve,  she  spoke  of  all  that 
was  best  in  Art  and  l^ife  alike  ;  of  the  grand 
possibilities  that  love  of  Art  for  "its  own  sweet 
sake "   confers   upon   the     toiler    for    all    the 
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struggle  endured  upon  the  upward  path  ;  of 
possibilities  in  life  that  lie  undreamt  and  un- 
thought  of  in  thousand  human  hearts  for 
lack  of  the  mere  touch  of  a  friendly  hand  or 
an  opportunity  to  discover  or  accomplish,  and 
watching  her,  Graham  could  only  note  aud 
wonder  at  the  transformation.  The  sad  ex- 
pression had  vanished  as  by  magic  and  in  its 
stead  had  flashed  a  light  that  told  him  she  had 
been  stirred  to  the  depths — rescued  for  the 
nonce  from  the  old  gloom. 

Leo  wondered  to  herself  at  the  strange  power 
working  in  her  to-day — a  power  that  could 
80  far  carry  her  out  of  herself  as  to  make  her 
speak  her  inmost  thoughts  to  a  comparative 
stranger. 

Forgetting  her  surroundings  for  a  moment 
in  this  self-communing,  her  gaze  wandered 
and  rested  upon  the  distant  scenes,  in  happy 
contemplation  it  may  have  been  of  some  great 
possible  and  unexpected  blessing.  But  recol- 
lection coming  to  her  suddenly,  a  frown  as  of 
pain  marked  the  open  brow,  and  Graham  was 
startled    to  find    tears   beneath    the   eye-lids — 

tears  that  never  fell In  those  few 

brief  moments  she  and    her   soul  had  touched 
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the  confines  oL'  a  great  possible  joj-,  but  now 
they  were  back  again  to  earth. 

0  the  sweetness  and  the  pain  of  that  brief 
dream  !  She  was  afraid  to  think  of  a  possible 
realisation. 

Graham  puzzled  himself  to  find  the  key  to 
all  this  ;  it  was  certainly  a  strange  and  new 
experience  to  him :  in  woman  he  had  found 
the    heart  such  a   battledore  and    shuttlecock 

affair         

The  day  they  were  celebrating  was  an  annual 
fnnction  in  the  annals  of  the  local  school,  and 
after  luncheon  they  watched  the  children 
frolicking  and  gambolling  with  the  abandon 
that  characterises  only  children,  and  in  the 
shade  of  a  friendly  oak  sat  a  little  apart,  fully 
appreciating  the  festive  scene.  There  had 
come  a  strange  intoxication  into  both  their 
hearts  that  neither  strove  to  define  :  like  dream- 
ers they  only  felt  and  knew. 

Leo  realised  in  Graham's  presence  alone,  the 
force  of  the  fact  that  in  him  there  reposed  a 
strong  if  latent  manhood,  for  she  well  knew 
that  only  a  strong  man  could  influence  her,  as 
she  felt  he  was  doing.  If  there  existed  one 
thing  in  life  more  than  another  for  which   she 
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had  a  wholesome  contempt,  it  was  for  weakness 
or  effeminancy  in  a  man.     .     .     . 

And  Graham,  lazily  reclininir  beside  her, 
with  his  hat  shading  his  face,  watched  the 
light  come  and  go  in  the  swoet  expressive  eyes, 
till  the  giant  awoke  in  him,  and  he  realised 
what  mnst  truly  be  the  "bliss  of  loving "  to 
love  the  noblest  of  God's  handiwork — "  a  good 
woman. "i 

He  inwardly  cursed  the  folly  that  made  him 
still  dependent  on  others  for  the  necessities  of 
life,  the  utter  incongruity  of  which  had  only 
just  struck  him.  He  suddenly  found  also  that 
the  world  contained  one  woman  for  him — 
Leo  was  the  first  he  had  ever  desired  to  call 
his  wife,  and  the  resolve  came  to  him,  that 
come  what  may  he  would  honorably  woo  her. 
It  meant  toil  and  sacrifice  to  which  he  had 
been  wholly  unaccustomed,  but  already  he  felt 
impatient  to  be  up  and  doing. 


A  few  hours  later  as  the  sun  in  all  the  regal 
splendour  of  its  summer  setting  was  slowly 
fading  out  from  view,  they  went  for  a  row  on 
the  silent  river,  too  moved  for   much  speech, 
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the  beauty  of  it  all  and  the  music  of  their  own 
hearts  stealing  eloquence  from  the  lips  to  more 
inlly  charge  the  soul.  And  when  the  full 
orbed  moon  began  her  stately  march  among 
the  stars  and  the  breathless  hush  of  twilight 
lay  upon  all  around,  they  turned  their  steps 
towards  home. 


Thei'o  is  something  too  fascinating  for  young 
hearts  to  withstand  in  tl^e  pale  silvery  rays  of 
the  moon — they  cast  a  glamourie  over  every- 
thing too  strong  to  resist,  and  so,  though  earlier 
in  the  day,  lovers  had  hesitated  at  showing  pre- 
ferences, they  now,  undar  the  sweet  intoxica- 
tion held  out  no  longer  and  naturally  paired 
off  on  their  respective  roads  home. 

Graham  and  Leo  thus  left  to  each  other's 
society,  nolens  rolens,  talked  of  common- 
places the  most  common,  neither  dare  do  else, 
until  the  list  became  exhausted  and  silence 
reigned  between  fhem — a  silence  that  was  un- 
speakably sweeter  than  any  words — and  far 
more  dangerous.  It  was  that  delirious  dream 
moment  in  existence  for  them,  worth  an  eternity 
of  commonplace  life,  and  a  fateful  circumstance 
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might  now  make  or  mar  the  course  of  two 
lives  .  .  .  With  every  nerve  quivering 
with  suppressed  emotion  and  hot  passionate 
words  trembling  on  his  lips  (all  prmlence 
thrown  to  the  winds)  and  with  that  v/aiting 
sweetness  of  expectancy  upon  her,  another 
moment  might  have  made  the  whole  diilereuce 
of  a  life-time  between  the  path  love  strews 
with  flowers  and  that  barren  one  which  absence 
of  love  makes  yet  more  barren,  and  a  ])end  in 
the  road  brought  the  whole  party  upon  them  : 
the  words  remained  unspoken.  Prudence  had 
been  recalled.  They  walked  the  rest  of  the 
way  in  silence  ;  he,  with  disappointment 
amounting  almost  to  rage,  and  she  with  the 
old  chill  feeling  to  which  ehe  had  become 
accustomed. 

As  they  bade  each  other  farewell,  the  world 
was  looking  on,  but  in  the  semi-light,  by  touch 
of  hands  and  light  of  eyes,  they  read  each 
other's  message  thus  conveyed — she,  by  the 
flashing  light  that  for  a  moment  illnmined  his 
features,  read  a  little  of  his  possibilities  of 
loving  ;  and  he,  with  the  keenest  pain,  felt  the 
iron  enter  his  soul  by  the  affinity  of  their 
mutual  attraction,  and  for  the  first  time  he 
realised  the  real  depths   and  loneliness  of  life. 
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They  parte'l  thus,  with   seemingly  only    the 
ordinary  conventionalities  between  them. 
And  the  Summer  Dav  was  ended. 


He  was  due  at  the   University   in    two   days 
and  departed  the  next,  while  yet  the   thinking 
world  a1)out  him  slept,   but  not   without   per- 
haps the  fiercest  struggle   of   his   life.     Accus- 
tomed at  all  times  to  indulgence  of  his  whims, 
the  wealth  of  beauty  around  with  the   hush   of 
early  morning  sorely  temjit^d  him  to  stay.    He 
pictured  to  himself  days  of  idyllic   charm   and 
sweet  dalliance  on  the  beautiful  stream  watch- 
ing Die  light  come  and  go  in  the  sweet  mourn- 
ful eyes,  that   had   flashed    him    last    night,  in 
that  single  glance,  such  a  deep  insight  into   the 
owner's  life.     But  he  knew  that  to  linger  thus, 
even  to  touch  her  hand  once  more,  meant   pre- 
sent joy  at    the   expense   of   future  pain,   and 
who  will  say,  or  say  not,  that    his   good   angel 
pronii)ted  him  ?      Circumstance  forbade,   and 
so  the  die  was  cast.     He  had    had    liis   oppor- 
tunity— would  it  ever  come  to  him  again  .-* 

Nearlj'  a  year  passed  away. 

With  energy  never  before  exhibited,  Graham 
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had  pursued  his  studies  night  and  day,  pausing 
neither  for  rest  nor  recreation  till  the  glorious 
consciousness  of  having  succeeded  was  his 
own — he  had  won  his  degree.  His  first  im- 
pulse was  to  see  Leo,  doubting  not  (do  lovers 
ever  doubt  ?)  that  he  was  remembered     .     . 

And  Leo,  had   she  forgotten  ? 

"Women  are  queer  cattle,"  so  it  has  been  said. 
They  will  often  stake  their  whole  life  upon 
the  curve  of  a  chin,  the  bend  of  a  head  or  the 
tone  of  a  voice , 

Yes,  Leo  had  remembered,  and  needed  not 
the  confirmation  of  his  voice  asking  for  her  to 
know  that  she  had  been  remembered  too,  for 
to  the  truly  united  in  soul  there  is  a  sixth 
sense  infinitely  subtler  than  all  the  rest.  And 
so  she  rose  up  with  a  quiet  deep  joy  to  answer 
to  her  name  as  it  was  called  in  the  lists  of 
Love. 

Her  half  question,  half  assertion,  "  You  have 
come,"  had  a  world  of  eloqxience  in  it. 

Yes,  Leo,  I  have  come  to  ask  yon  the  (jnestion 
of  all  questions,"  said  Graham,  looking  into 
her  frank  eyes  with  deep  tenderness,  beneath 
which  there  dwelt  a  world  of  restrained  pas- 
sion.    "  "What  is  it  to  ])e  ?" 

Leo.  answering  softly,  eaid   "  As  you   w\\], 
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Graham,"  and  followed  that  intense  moment 
that  comes  hut  once  to  man  and  woman  alike, 
but  not  at  all,  it  oeed  scarcely  be  said,  to  the 
objects  of  the  "marriages  des  convenance"     . 

At  length  Graham  rose  to  leave  and  Leo 
walked  with  him  to  the  gate. 

"  "What  made  you  care  for  a  good-for-nothing 
specimen  of  the  '  genus  homo  '  such  as  I  was 
when  you  first  knew  me,  Leo  ?"  said  Graham — 
"  Not  that  I  am  much  better  now,"  he  added, 
"  tho'  I  mean  to  be." 

"  A  woman's  reason,  I  suppose,  Graham," 
said  Leo,  smilingly.  *'  Not  because  you  were 
generous,  high-spirited  and  clever,  though  I 
am  proud  to  know  you  are  all  these,  but  be- 
cause I  loved  you — because  you  answered  to 
the  desires  of  my  soul,  which  none  previous 
had  ever  done.  I  think  I  would  have  loved 
you  under  all  circumstances,  for  I  am  afraid  I 
was  more  at  the  mercy  of  Fate  than  that  of  my 
own  free-will." 

Subtly  Bweet  reasoning,  and  Graham  seemed 
to  think  so  ! 

"  When  you  have  looked  long  upon  the  face 
of  Sorrow,  and  the  Sun  of  Joy  suddenly 
illumines  it,   the  unexpected  glory  is   apt   to 
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unsteady  one.  That  is  bow  I  feel  to-night  :  I 
am  too  happy     .     .     .     .     " 

Exultant  beyond  words,  Graham,  swung  him- 
self off,  and  Leo,  leaning  her  head  upon  the 
lattice  work  within  the  shadow,  watched  him 
till  he  disappeared  from  view,  the  big  tears 
chasing  each  other  down  her  cheeks  from  sheer 
happiness.  Then  she  slowly  retraced  her  steps 
to  the  house,  and  found  her  room. 

Not  all  the  gold  of  Ophir  would  have  pur- 
chased that  woman's  chances  of  happiness  that 
night.  And  thus,  in  the  midst  of  19th  century 
commercialisms  an<l  shams,  there  was  shelved 
in  the  vast  library  of  experience  one  more 
ideal  human  love — ideal,  because  each  uncon- 
sciously obeyed  the  scheme  and  purpose  of 
Creation. 

They  loved,  because  the  being  loved,   fulfilled 

the  void 
That  Nature  ever  leaves  in  human  hearts,   that 

each 
May  fill  and  be  a  mutual  joy. 
No  other  duty  did  they  own  but  this — 
"  Love's  presence  "  that  did  gently  so  constrain 
As  made  submission  Idissful. 
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"With  heart  and  mind  full  of  the  anticipation 
of  seeing  Leo  and  hearing  again  the  low  sweet 
tones  of  her  voice,  Graham  strode  along  on  the 
following  evening,  humming  unconsciously 
the  lovely  mournful  air  of  Tosti's  '•  Good-bye." 

"Good-bye  for  ever,  good-bje,  good-bj-e, 
good-bye." 

Returning  from  his  customary  dip  in  the 
early  morning,  he  had  heard  an  exceptionally 
sweet  voice  singing  it,  and  it  had  lingered  with 
him  all  day.  The  saddest  thoughts  often  come 
to  us  when  the  heart  is  fullest  with  joy. 

Was  it  prescience  ? 

A  little  in  advance  of  him  a  tram  had 
stopped,  and  he  noticed  a  slouching  slovenly 
figure  stagger  from  tho  doors  and  fall.  Before 
she  could,  in  hor  intoxicated  condition,  regain 
her  footing,  Graham  saw  a  horse  attached  to  a 
heavy  vehicle  dashing  down  the  street,  and 
knew  by  its  pace  that  it  had  bolted.  He  also 
saw  it  was  making  for  that  part  of  the  road  on 
which  the  woman  lay.  With  a  whispered 
'i  Leo  "  and  without  a  moments  hesitation,  he 
dashed  to  the  woman's  side,  and  seizing  her, 
threw  her  with  all  his  might  upon  the  side 
path  just  out  of  harm's  way.     As  he  did  so,  he 
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heard  a  shout — there  was  a  dull  thud  and  he 
knew  no  more. 

When  the  by-standers  reached  his  side  they 
found  his  strong  young  life-blood  stilled  for 
ever. 

He  had  given  his  life  with  all  its  untold 
possibilities  for  a  creature  of  the  class  that  is 
a  menace  to  society,  while  she  had  been  saved. 

The  utter  incongruity  of  it  ! 

The  name  of  the  one  he  had  loved  better  than 
all  else  on  earth,  was  the  last  word  upon  his 
lips,  and  for  her  sake,  all  woman-kind  had  be- 
come sacred. 


Leo  read  the  newspaper  account  of  the  acci- 
dent and  its  eulogy  of  the  brave  deed,  with  a 
forced  calm  that  boded  no  good. 

At  last,  with  an  "  Oh,  Graham,  my  brave 
love,"  she  laid  her  head  upon  the  table  and 
great,  heavy,  tearless  sobs  shook  her  frame. 

When  she  raised  her  head  a  hot  scorching 
tear  fell  upon  her  hand,  but  no  more  came  to 
relieve  the  dumb  dead  ache  at  her  heart.  One 
would  have  said  that  years  instead  of  minutes 
had  passed  over  her. 
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With  the  chill  feeling  intensified  a  hundred- 
fold she  saw  the  stony  path  of  years  ahead,  and 
while  Duty  and  Necessity  were  everywhere 
finger-posts  to  indicate  the  way,  she  knew  that 
T.ove  would  never  more  weave  threads  of  gold, 
and  the  future  meant  to  her  the  strife  and 
overcoming  alone. 


Having  always  had  an  inclination  towards 
literature,  but  out  of  a  modesty  too  fine  she 
had  not  hitherto  put  her  best  endeavours  into 
it,  she  now,  to  the  M.S.  never  intended  for 
!>uI)lication,  told  all  the  sorrows  it  had  been 
her  lot  to  share,  and  the  cruellest  of  all  pangs, 
!  I  e  desire  for  lovo  in  a  world  where  love  but 
seldom  reigns,  and  when  it  does,  with  kingdom 
always  full  of  pain. 
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